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Utrecht saw the election of the third general 
secretary of the World Council of Churches. To any 
who are familiar with the work of the Commission 
of World Mission and Evangelism, the name of 
Philip Potter is a familiar one. Here RISK takes 

the opportunity to interview Philip Potter and put 
to him some of the questions that were raised from 
many points of view during the Utrecht Central 
Committee meeting. 

Philip Potter, 51, is a West Indian Methodist and 
was unanimously elected general secretary to 
succeed Eugene Carson Blake on August 16th, 
1972: 


IN POTTER S HANDS 


RISK How did it feel when you were elected? 


Potter Naturally, when I was elected and came to 
the hall, [ was overcome with emotion. I suppose 

I felt caught up with history. Twenty-four years 
before, at the First Assembly of the World Council, 
I spoke on behalf of the Youth Delegates, and here 
in the same country I was being appointed General 
Secretary. I suppose, too, my emotions were caught 
in the sense of coming from a very small island in 
the Caribbean, indeed, from a small town — a 
population of 11,000 in the days when I grew up; 
and a small church. Having grown up with a sense 
of being part of the world-wide community, and 
yet coming from such a small part of it, to find 
myself at that point in Utrecht was quite 
overwhelming. The other thing, of course, 

was the unanimous vote of the Central Committee, 
and the feeling of being very much upheld by the 
staff. That was quite terrific. Of course, my feelings 


were made stronger by the fact that I know pretty Interview by Rex Davis 
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well what the job involves. It is an extremely tough The interview took place in Geneva, 
job. Coming to it, as I do, as a Third World person, September 1, 1972 | 


I shall be a target for many. Everybody will be 
watching to see how I will function and, of course, 
my style won't be the style of my predecessors. 
There will be many obvious weaknesses manifest. 
In one sense I felt rather like a lamb going to the 


slaughter. And yet, I must confess to that certain simplicity of faith 
which tells me this is a calling and it is part of my ministry and that he 
who calls will sustain me. Iam also a great believer in colleagues, in 
team-work, in partnership, and I do believe that the Worid Council of 
Churches, in spite of its growing so much, is part of the family of God 
and has a family attitude and atmosphere and in that one rejoices. 


RISK You mentioned your own personal style. During the Utrecht 
Central Committee some people raised the question of the “style of life”’ 
of the Central Committee. This brings to my mind the difficulty of how 
the Central Committee of the World Council goes about its life-style 
while at the same time trying both to achieve a successful pattern for its 
work, and to keep something in simplicity, something in open concern 
about the issues it debates. There is this question of a balance between 

a big international meeting and a simple style which, as you remember, 
was raised by the stewards in the discussion about future meetings. 

How do you See this balance being achieved? 


Potter Well the Ecumenical Movement, in which I include such bodies 
as the YMCA, YWCA, the World Student Christian Federation and the 
World Council of Churches, when it came into being, has always operated 
in a reasonably simple style. The various bodies always meet in odd 
places and so on, but for us, a problem has arisen: the bigger the World 
Council of Churches has become the more you have the problem of 
languages; the more paper you have to produce; the more you need 
technological, mechanical methods, for example interpretation 
equipment and all the rest of it. These are installed in some places and 
not in Other places. Now, as we heard, efforts were made to meet this 
year in a university setting where things would be much more simple 
and uniform, but they broke down. So we were put in a situation 
involving hotels where, it must be added, we got pretty reasonable rates 
financially. It is not that we paid a lot of money; the Congress Hall was 
given to us free by the municipality. But as was said in the meeting, 
there is this difficulty of the desire for simplicity on the one hand, and 
on the other hand, the demands of living in a technological age. I have 


been to meetings of the World Student Christian Federation which were 
simple, but where the problems of communication were very deep 
because they had just not provided adequately for it. So, your 
conditions can affect the effectiveness of the meeting. And if you want 
to get the best out of a committee, how do you balance these two? 

I think there are two things you have to do. One is to make sure that the 
conditions of living together are as modest as they can be in keeping 
with health and effective working. And the second is that we've got to 
have the means for doing the job properly so that there can be proper 
communication and that there can be good participation. And this is 
one of the great concerns even of those who rightly criticized the style 
of life at Utrecht. 


RISK On this question of “style” some said the Central Committee 
looked like a bankers meeting. Yet another person said this criticism 
neglected the element of worship. Now, one of the problems seems to 
be how to blend these together so one knows that this is a Christian 
meeting rather than a meeting for talking politics or social issues or 
some other important, but nevertheless, secular subject. 


Potter [ would say that in the Ecumenical Movement we have learned 
that just falling back on traditional forms of worship is quite irrelevant 
to today’s world, and that in an ecumenical meeting the issues we have 
discussed are the proper issues which need to be celebrated and which 
need to be the subjects of intercession and penitence. All these should 
be closely related. Now my feeling, and I am sure you share it, is that 
when we organize meetings we Still do not see clearly how worship 
becomes an integral part of the meeting. We say this, but in terms of 
achieving it we have not given it sufficient attention. And what's more, 
it is easier to-write papers on subjects than to prepare acts of worship 
which demand precision, a certain poetic style and an appropriateness 
which will also bring in the different confessional groups. All this means 
a mighty lot of work and I hope that in preparation for Helsinki we 
shall do a much better job. 


RISK The Central Committee accepted the recommendation that the 
Education Renewal Fund should be terminated and its committee 
thanked and dismissed. Some were encouraged to think that here, for 
once, a committee of the World Council had analysed the situation and 
asked that it be wound up. Now, many people would argue that the 
World Council has spread itself over so many issues that some things 
need to be wound up perhaps leaving room for fresh work. 

Have you at the moment any feelings about this question? 


Potter If the World Council of Churches represents the Ecumenical 
Movement then we've got to move, that is to say, we've got to be 
sensitive to things which are calling for some pioneering and 
experimental work, and see that those things which have been heard or 
seen by the churches should then be taken up by some others. That is 
the principle on which we work and I think, by and large, if you look 
back over the past 24 years there are quite a lot of things which were 
initiated through the World Council of Churches, and have since been 
passed on to other people. One very obvious example is that on ‘Laymen 
Abroad and Christian Mission’ which was initiated by my own 
Commission of World Mission and Evangelism and then passed on to the 
Laity Department and since then has gone on to various groupings 
around the world. They ve got the point and they now act. There are 
many examples of that kind; studies which were initiated and then 
finished with something else taking their place. The Education Renewal 
Fund is interesting because, first of all, it did not reach the goal that 
had been set. And that raised some questions as to whether it was the 
wisest thing to do or not. Now, what is good is that the decision was 
taken to bring the Fund to an end instead of trying to flog it along. I 
think here a question is raised about Funds as a whole. Getting rid of 
that Education Fund, for example, clears the ground for us to challenge 
the major funding which is going on in education and which needs 
rethinking in terms of where decision-making lies and whether or not 
you kill people’s self-reliance. I would make one other point which is 
this: we have to balance between a Council which is no longer a “‘North 
Atlantic’’ Council having fairly well defined programmes — even in 
terms of the Third World, and a World Council of Churches where the 
interests and concerns of the many and various churches and areas are 
so different. Their constituencies are different. And this means that 
some programmes which might appear to be overlapping are not. For 
example, much has been made of the fact that we have overlap between 
“Participation in Change’’, “‘The Réle of Christians in Changing 
Institutions” and “Humanum Studies’, to name only three. Yes, there 
is a certain point in that comparison and there should be more co- 
ordination, inter-action and so on. But when you get closer to those 
studies what you will find is that each deals with different consti- 
tuencies around the world and ina different style. Now we’ve got 

to be able to explain these things to our constituency, which is a 
problem of communication. 


RISK You spoke of your own work with the Commission of World 
Mission and Evangelism. It must be an odd feeling to have been so 
involved in that, and so involved in the preparations for the Assembly 
in Bangkok, and having concentrated so much of your effort and 
thinking on these themes and now be suddenly given fresh responsi- 
bilities. How do you feel moving from that job to holding a much wider 
brief? 


Potter You see, [ approached my work in the Commission of World 
Mission and Evangelism from a total ecumenical perspective which has 
never been to me something restricted, for instance, “‘missions’’ in the 
institutional sense. Mission is an essential mark of the Church and of the 
Ecumenical Movement. Therefore, the Bangkok preparations were not 
something rather peculiar to the Commission of World Mission and 
Evangelism. Bangkok has been organized as a conference of the whole 
World Council of Churches, and will hopefully provide some new 
methods of planning a meeting and throw up ideas for the next 
Assembly. So I don't go into my other job, so to speak, as something 
that is different; I just bring these emphases with me, which I hope are 
the emphases of the whole World Council. 


RISK One often sees people in a bureaucratic function which is a pale 
thing beside their own life story. You have been now with the World 
Council for how long? 


Potter Well, I have been connected with the World Council for 24 years 
which means I was present at the inauguration of the Council. I was a 
member of the Youth Department Committee and, later on, chairman of 
it and then became a staff member from 1954 to 1960 and came back 
again at the beginning of 1967 and have been here since. In a sense the 
World Council has been part of my life. Before that connection began 
my apprenticeship, of course, was with the World Student Christian 
Federation and the Student Christian Movement in Jamaica when I was 
a student there in 1944 to 1947. First of all, I was trained in an 
ecumenical setting along with Baptists and Congregationalists and 
Moravians and Presbyterians. With the Anglicans we had a theological 
group of which I was secretary and chairman. And I was deeply involved 
in the Jamaica youth movement which brought together young people 
from all the churches, and secular young people too, Marxists and others. 
I was very deeply involved in the Student Christian Movement so my 
ecumenical apprenticeship was really through it. But I come from a 
situation in my small island where we had 85 to 90 percent Roman 
Catholics, and half my family were Roman Catholic. We Protestants — 
Methodists, well — we coexisted — there were few frictions: indeed, 
there was no sense of the bitter polemic others have experienced. As a 
Methodist, if I may say so, we do have a kind of an ecumenical attitude 
to different confessions. You see, after all, Methodism is liturgically 


Anglican, it is ecclesiologically Reformed, it is theologically very much 
influenced by the Lutherans and it is in term of its spirituality — through 
the Wesleys — very much influenced by the Roman Catholic mystics and 
the Greek fathers. It is part of our history and it is embedded in our 
hymns, in our style. For me theology was fun; I began reading theology 
in my teens and preaching at 16 — so I knew many of the big names 
before I went to Theological College. And I was free from a confessional 
line: I always felt part of the Church catholic. 


RISK Development, which became such an issue for the World Council 
of Churches after Uppsala, and was given at Montreux a new level of 
interpretation, has, for some, somehow got stuck on the way. It does 
not seem to be given quite the eminence that it used to have. What is 
your feeling about this question and particularly as it relates to the rich 
north and poor south world division and the question of self-reliance? 


Potter / think two things happened. One of them was, of course, that 
the Programme to Combat Racism, which is very much part of the north 
south problem and which is related to the development issue, caught 

the imagination. It was quite specific and has been a matter of 
controversy. And therefore the development thing took a back seat. 
Also, money has been found for it and they’ve had to get down to the 
task of organizing these national committees and so on. So it has lost 

the limelight that it had a few years ago. That is one element. But I think 
the more serious side of this has been the disillusionment over 
development with the failure of UNCTAD I, If, III. This has shown that 


the northern countries, at least the rich countries, and that includes 
Japan, and also some of the socialist states, are not prepared to make 
the imaginative and bold steps towards giving aid without strings 
attached, and all the rest of it, to the poor countries of the world. 


RISK That the Programme to Combat Racism caught the limelight 
and kindled people's imagination raises in my mind the question of 
communication and how the World Council of Churches communicates 
to its member churches and people generally. The Times, in its leading 
article after Utrecht, mentions this as a very crucial problem, and 
particularly highlighted this with regard to developments with the 
Programme to Combat Racism. I wonder if you have any thoughts on 
this question of the style of communication? 


Potter /[ think that the communication network of the World Council 
is extremely important. In fact I have said elsewhere that the World 
Council should be an organ — a process of communication. After all, 
communion’, ‘fellowship’ and ‘communication’ are the same words 
and we need to recollect this. Which means that we ought to give far 
more emphasis in all that we do as to how we get it across. Now, that’s 
tough, because we are living in a multi-cultural, multi-linguistic situation. 
I feel that there are several different ways in which we ought to consider 
this. For example, we ought to do a far more profound analysis of how 
we are in fact communicating with our constituency. We’ve only done 
this perfunctorily. Secondly, we as a staff are part of the process of 
communication, but we tend to go to our buddies when we travel, our 
particular pals and groups, and we have not really found imaginative 
ways of getting to a wider constituency and representing the whole 
World Council of Churches rather than our “‘thing’’. And that needs to 
be done far more. My own experience in these last couple of weeks, 
especially with the secular press, is the amazing interest that they can 
show if they feel you are talking sense and you are talking to the issues 
and not dodging them. We have enormous possibilities. Our problem is 
really the religious press — because those poor people are so caught in 
prejudices and traditions and so on, that most of them just go on 
retelling their stuff. I found, as far as I was concerned, that I got a more 
truthful representation in the secular press than in the religious press. 
I want to say more about this development thing. I feel myself that one 
of the main reasons why we've got stuck in the World Council is that 
when the crunch came, we were faced with the fact that we were not 
dealing just with development, but we were dealing with the relation 
between rich churches and poor churches. And the fact that the rich 
churches, whether through missions or through service projects or 
what have you, have always tended to dictate, not only how money is 
used, but also how different kinds of decision-making should take place. 
Now the whole point about the development programme which was 
taken over by the Commission was to encourage decision-making from 
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the places where the development project was to take place. But these 
young churches are not structured for this at all. Their continued 
relations with rich churches are relations of dependence. They have no 
means of really setting up these processes of decision-making. Therefore, 
what you are getting from the more vocal younger leaders of the 
churches is the need to develop their own identity by sometimes 
breaking relations. Not relations as churches, but breaking those kinds 
of old ties of dependence, by being on their own for some time and 
learning what it means in self-reliance, and then, at some appropriate 
time being able to be real partners with others. So what the development 
issue has raised for us has been the whole character of our churches 
and the way they relate to each other. 


RISK The Economist, reporting on the decisions that the Central 
Committee took at Utrecht about withdrawal of investments in 
Southern Africa, argues that the World Council seems to have a double 
standard. On the one hand there can be high emotionalism about this 
question of the Programme to Combat Racism or about Southern 
Africa and on the other hand an appeal to a cool realpolitik when 
dealing with Eastern Europe. How do you regard this analysis ? 


Potter This analysis intrigues me as I had an hour’s conversation with 
the man who wrote that article. What I said to him was something like 
this: if you are dealing with the United States or Southern African 
regimes, you are dealing with people who claim to have a Christian basis. 
And indeed the regimes in Southern Africa claim to be defending 
Christian civilization. Now he equates high emotionalism with the 
kinds of challenge which Christians will make to people who call 
themselves Christians, but who deny their Christian faith. That’s what 
he calls high emotionalism. On the other hand, I said, that when you 
are dealing with the socialist states you are dealing with self-acclaimed 
atheistic states whose purpose is the withering away of religion, but 
who allow a certain degree of religious liberty, restricted religious 
liberty, but not the sort of freedom to propagate it that exists in many 
countries. However, when you are dealing with people like that, you 
cannot speak face to face, so to speak. You have to use other methods. 
And one of the ways in which we gain a certain credibility to approach 
them is the fact that we are willing to challenge those who claim to be 
Christians when they deny their Christian faith by their actions. What 
such critics do not admit, though, is that we are not all that silly to 
make public statements even to America and Southern Africa, just like 
that. Take the Southern Africa situation. Since 1924 the International 
Missionary Council has been making appeals to the churches and 
missions involved in Southern Africa. The World Council in 1948, in 
one of its first acts, was to make a statement about racism. And it has | 
since had consultations, it has made representations and all the rest of 
it, so that if by 1970 we took a modest piece of action — to call that 


“high emotionalism” after all the many years of what they would 
describe as realpolitik — it’s rather interesting. 


RISK Many of those who are fond of the World Council of Churches, 
but, nonetheless, are critical of it, feel there is a tendency for it to get 
on to fads, issues which come up and to which it latches on. Some might 
say that this is so on the question of “human settlement” or “quality 

of life’. Do you have anything to say about that? 


Potter Yes. 1m not sure what a fad is. I suppose a fad is an issue which 
is now present with us, and very much pressed on us by various other 
groups like the United Nations. Now they will appear to be fads for our 
churches whose programmes are still related to things of 20, 30 years 
ago. Of course, we must always be aware of just taking up things as they 
come up. We've got to choose. If you take the human settlement one 


and the quality of life, this isn’t something which has arisen immediately. 


The phrase “human settlement’ for example, is now the accepted term 
used by the United Nations about urbanization and housing; the whole 
complex of issues involved there. As to the “quality of life’, Christians 
have been concerned about the quality of life since the letters of Paul, 
but the issue of the quality of life has become very urgent in terms of 
these emerging cities and the ugliness, the lack of planning, the lack of 
humanity in planning and the growth of cities. Therefore, the question 
for our day is: how do you make life more human? Which raises the 
question what are your criteria, what are your values, what are your 
qualities. I feel that these are issues we have to take on. Where the 
problemi lies is in this communication question that you mentioned. 
How do we find out before producing a document like “human 
settlements and the quality of life’’ what our churches are doing and 
how to connect this with what they are doing so that they can recognize 
it and say ah yes, we see ourselves in it’. I think this is one of the things 
we ve got to be careful about. Probably, the criticism is justified in the 
sense that we tend, some of us, in Selling our particular concern to make 
it appear that we are the only ones who really see the light and are 
going off to work at this thing. 

I would like to add one remark about “human settlement”’ which some 
thought of as a fad. In fact, this is a way in which three separate 
programmes of the World Council of Churches have converged. The 
Urban, Industrial Mission Programme of the Commission of World 
Mission and Evangelism, which is involved with people in the situations 
trying to organize themselves to have inter-human settlements and more 
social justice, and a better quality of life; then you have the Church and 
Society study on Urbanization, which is more in the realm of the 
planners, of the urban planners and people like that; then you have the 
Commission of World Mission and Evangelism study on the Role of 
Christians and Changing Institutions — mainly with middle level 

people who operate with systems in the urban situations. Now these 


three have converged to open out some of the major issues arising out 
of their reflections and actions. And in the next three years we shall see 
whether this becomes a programme. It seems to me that this is a 
legitimate thing for the World Council to do. 


RISK Naturally, one cannot talk about the Ecumenical Movement 
today, and particularly the réle of the World Council of Churches in 
that movement, without reflecting on the Roman Catholic Church and 
its relationship to the World Council and to the Ecumenical Movement. 
There was some sense of pessimism at Utrecht about the general 
situation now, as well as the sense of impatience one gets from Roman 
Catholics who sit loosely to their relationship with the structures of the 
Vatican. What is your impression of this scene at the moment? 


Potter /[ think we have come to the end of the momentum created by 
Vatican IT. The Roman Church, after all has gone through some major 
changes in its whole ethos and its theological stance, far more major 
than any of our member churches, let’s face it. When we tend to be 


critical and self-righteous about the Roman Church we’ve got to 
remember that. And there are more open upheavals going on in the 
Roman Church now than are going on in any of our churches which as 
you know, desperately need some upheavals. Therefore, one can 
understand, in the hierarchical structure of a universal church, that 
there would be fear for the edges from the centre. I think one must be 
understanding. That does not mean that one must agree, or one must 
mark time with them. I think one of the first things we’ve got to do is 
to understand. And secondly, at that level, to maintain those relations 
which — keep the pot boiling, keep the issues alive. Our next job is an 
important job of communication with our local groups of Catholics, 
Protestants, Orthodox who are seeking a more relevant life style and 
witness in the local scenes, and local could be very local or national. 
That’s where things are happening; interesting things are happening; 
responsible things are happening and, sometimes, radical things are 
happening. That is the only way in which all our churches, including 
the Roman Catholic Church, can be renewed at the top. I think the 
Ecumenical Movement and the World Council of Churches needs to 
rethink its own life. One thing: we seem to have two ways of operating. 
One way of operating is with the member churches at the top; Faith 
and Order discussions and so on are with an élite. Another way of 
operating is with the grass-roots, the groups below, and we do quite a 
lot there, but there is very little connexion between the two. Either 
amongst ourselves or in those churches — and I think this is serious — 
unless we tackle that problem we'll not be able to be effective in relation 
to the Roman Catholic Church. 


RISK Another sign of impatience at Utrecht I noticed was symbolized 
by the resolution of the 17 women and their expectation for a better 
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representation of women at the next Assembly. While in some of our 
member churches the presence of women is being dealt with more 
seriously, the World Council of Churches, in its internal staffing situation 
and its committee structure, is coming more and more under criticism. 
What is your feeling about the future here? 


Potter J think it is fair enough to say that we’ve got to give far more 
attention to this than we have done in the past. Of course, there are 
certain sociological facts: there is the availability of women with the 
necessary competence and who are not married and don’t have 
obligations. That’s not very easy. These are just facts, but I don’t think 
we have done much really to investigate the problem and do more. It’s 
the same about getting Third World people into the World Council. I 
agree entirely that we’ve got to give attention to this and I hope to do 
so. Of course, in our committee structure we are very much influenced 
by what happens in the churches themselves, and if the churches do not 
have women in the centre of their life, it is very difficult to get them 
into the structures of the World Council. If the World Council exists to 
stimulate change, innovative change, in the life of the churches and in 
society it has to have an interesting mixture of people who are 
competent in their fields, but also people who can influence the church 
synods. And this is where we have a real problem. 


RISK At Utrecht, Professor Berkhof raised, during the discussion on 
“Committed to Fellowship’, what seemed to me a crucial question. He 
said he had come as an ‘old man’ in ecumenical experience, somewhat 
optimistic about fellowship, but he discovered a new dimension in this 
question, the search for unity between the oppressor and the oppressed. 
And at the end of the discussions he said he was going through a 
bewildering and shattering experience on two levels. First, he felt there 
was not much real fellowship between the Orthodox and the Protestants. 
That this was a fairly shallow experience. And secondly that he had lost 
his belief in the possibility of fellowship between the oppressor and the 


oppressed, Why? Because the oppressed had told him so. And he 
concluded that our talk about fellowship in the World Council of 
Churches might not be on real ground, but rather in a morass of 
verbalism. I wonder what your reaction is to this kind of comment? 


Potter To be perfectly frank, I found this intervention phoney. If you 
take the relationship between Protestant and Orthodox, for many years 
in the World Council of Churches that was so. And why was it so? 
Because Westerners treated the Orthodox as nice sort of magnificent 
looking creatures from another age. And, of course, they behaved 
accordingly; they stayed very quiet in meetings and at the end they 
produced their protest counter-statement. For the last few years — 
certainly since the Assembly — they have been coming good and strong 
in discussion and are saying precisely what they think. Now, I see that 
as a growth in fellowship. And now the problem is that those who used 
to patronize them are a bit stunned by this counter-attack. They don't 
have any authority to speak on this issue. I think those of us who come 
from the Third World and who suffered alike from this kind of business 
of being exhibits, can feel more this issue. The second thing about the 
oppressed and the oppressors. Well, the oppressed and the oppressors 
have been with us for a long while. And they have been with us also in 
the World Council meetings. I remember a time when people like me 
would protest at the way in which the Berkhofs of this world used to 
define our situation, used to expound it and used to write it up for us. 
And whenever we protested we were put in a position of meeting these 
cool chaps who knew their stuff, and so we had to get emotional 

about doing it. Now what has happened in this Central Committee is 
that the whole issue has been broken up, and now people from the Third 
World are able quite calmly to say precisely what they feel. Now that 
has hurt people like Berkhof, because they have been told to their faces, 
as Christians, exactly what we think and feel, which they cannot rebut. 
To me that is a growth in fellowship. And to say that you have come to 
an impasse or morass in an admission of where you were in the past. 
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Trouw, Thursday 10 August, 1972 


WORLD COUNCIL 
PARTICIPANTS STAY 
WITH COMMUNES 


“The Church can learn something here” 


Utrecht — In the large hall of the Jaarbeurs 
Congress Centre delegates and staff members 
go up and down on the escalators like angels 
m Jacob’s dream — now and then, they 
recognize each other, but they do not always 
succeed in meeting in this mechanical world 
of escalators and elevators. Preparations for 
the meeting of the Central Committee — 120 
strong, are in full swing. Right now the 
‘units’ meet with their committees. One of 
these is the unit for education, 
communication and renewal. Behind this 
last is the former Youth Department of the 
WCC. 

The Renewal Group has many contacts 
with countless informal groups, both in and 
outside the churches, all over the world, 
groups which try to practise their life in the 
gospel through communal living. The theme 
of this meeting of the Central Committee 
‘Committed to Fellowship’ can, according 
to the Renewal people, lead to all kinds of 
clever and intellectual discussions, but will 
some experiences of real communal life be 
able to come across? Do people know what 
they are talking about when they talk about 
fellowship? 

The Renewal Group contacted some of 
the groups mentioned above here in Holland, 
convinced that new experiences from the 
informal groups should also be se idee 
into the theme. The question was if they 
were willing to receive WCC delegates for a 
couple of days. And, as a result, 25 delegates 
from different continents have stayed with 
communities like the Children of God, the 
Ichthus Commune, the Nicola Community 
(ecumenically inclined and with protestant 
as well as catholic origins), “Gods Werkhof’ 
(Augustinian sisters and other contemplative 
women), the center for service and 
meditation Oudezijds 100, Emmaus, ‘Heil 
des Volks’, etc. 

The first comments were received in 
Utrecht from a very miscellaneous group: an 
Indian Methodist Victor Koilpillai from 
Lucknow, the Northern Irish Presbyterian 
Gordon Gray, Korean Presbyterian Stephen 
Moon, education specialist from Seoul, and 
Australian Anglican Russell Rollason and 
the organiser of the experiences, Rex Davis. 

The Indian immediately traced parallels 
with the ashrams in India — many of these 
communes have the same characteristics as 
the christian ashrams in India; the common 
element of service is present — as opposed to 
the hindu-ashrams, who are entirely devoted 
to meditation. But this seems to be precisely 
the thing which hippies, coming fn the 
West to cities like Bombay and Delhi, seek. 
They reject the values of their own society — 
often annoying the older christian 
missionaries in India. Living and sleeping in 
the street as the hippies do, does not surprise 
anyone “it’s not so uncommon in our cities” 


he says. 
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The Korean sees in this preference for the 
communes more than just a search for 
community, it is also a search for the unity 


of life. The western materialist and 
individualist culture has split up human 
existence into absolutely separate com- 
partments: family, job, and church. Because 
of this, no real community is possible. He 
deplores the fact that this way of life is also 
penetrating in Asia, it destroys the human 
character of existence. As he sees it, 
Southern Korea is dominated by the one 
western ideology of capitalism, Northern 
Korea by the equally western ideology of 
forced, totalitarian collectivism. In a future 
reunion — as far as he dares dream about 
that — a new idea about human community 
must mediate. 


THE NEXT GENERATION 


The Australian sees more differences than 
similarities when he compares his society to 
the Dutch situation. His biggest problem is 
the question: how can one have 200 
churches and 40 political parties in such a 
small country? He is fascinated by this, even 
though one can try to argue about the 
numbers. What he has experienced in the 
communities must, from his point of view, 
inevitably have some relevance for the 
future. Children from such communes are 
definitely in a better position than others, 
he thinks. “But, in the end, these children 


may prove to be the breaking-point fe 
communal life”, says the Indian. “This | 
also our experience with the ashrams. Thi 
next generation meant the end of thh 
ashrams’’. 

So the discussion is directed to thi 
durability of groups like the Children c 
God. The Irishman mentions “that we mug: 
not judge their future by our past”. 

The Spirit works, — certainly outside thh 
church as well — and acts where it willl 
Whether one’s involved or not, the Spirit wii 
continue. He sincerely hopes that the firs 
love of the Children of God will grow into» 
mature faith, which he recognises here ano 
there with their ‘elders’. The fundamentalism 
of the group, the absolutely _ litera: 
interpretation of the Bible, he does noc 
understand. But for him, the remarkabh! 
thing is that all these people have been dropy 
outs, they have lived through the process o: 
dropping out of society, they havy 
discovered their neighbours and the gospele 
Everything in it is really new for mos» 
people, and all at once they have a very ree: 
goal to live for. It’s great to see how ther 
are actually lifted up by it. The churches 
must take good notice of this, because thee 
can learn a few things about being a ree: 
congregation. But they must not seek tt 
incorporate these communities. 


. H. Biersteker 
- translated from Dutch by Dory Reiling 


De Volkskrant, Wednesday 9 August, 1972 


IRISH PASTOR 
APPRECIATES 
“CHILDREN OF GOD” 


— ““seriousness very impressive.” 
— “foundations of the Bible in practice.” 


Utrecht — “During the few days which | 
spent with the Children of God in 
Amsterdam, I felt more relationship with 
them than with any member of the WCC”. 
Said Rev. Gordon Gray from Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. 

He is one of the about 25 of the 
delegates, committee members and other 
participants of the WCC Congress in Utrecht, 
who wanted to experience some everyday- 
reality beforehand, by staying in one of the 
many religious communes in __ the 
Netherlands. 

Mr. Gray and Victor Koilpillai from the 
Methodist Church of India stayed a couple 
of days with the Children of God in 
Amsterdam’s Kerkstraat. This group is one 
part of the Jesus movement which spread 
from America to Europe. 

Two other congress __ participants, 
Presbyterian Dr. Steven Moon from Seoul, 
South Korea, and the young geologist Russel 


Rollason of the Anglican Church of 
Australia, met the Nicolai community in 
Utrecht, which has existed since 1965, and 
is an ecumenical community of catholic and 
protestant intellectual young people, eleven 
adults and three children. 

All four have found the experience of 
living in the new religious groups refreshing 
and enriching. 

Dr. Moon from Korea said about the 
Utrecht commune: They try to find a new 
way of Christian life and try to do it 24 
hours a day. They’re very serious about it. 
| think that very important. In the 
traditional churches there is a separation 
between the different sections of life. One 
has a family, a job, a church. When christians 
go to church, because of this separation 
they’re not fully involved. In a community 
like the one in Utrecht, there’s much more 


unity than in the churches. How can 
christians who aré so divided ever become a 
community? 


‘ Religious communes do not exist in 
Korea yet, though Dr. Moon thinks the time 
is right. There is an experiment going on in 
Seoul. 

“Capitalism with its individualist and 
materialist way of life has overcome South 
Korea. Many young people revolt against 
that and they fall back upon commune 
elements from the ancient Korean culture. 
Our family life used to be a communal type, 
actually. The need for those types of living 
is growing in our country. 


PROBLEM 


Russell Rollason from Australia, who had 
never been in a commune before, thinks the 
diversity is typical for the Dutch people. 
“You have 200 churches here, I believe, and 
40 political parties. The commune at Utrecht 
is aware of this problem. They still belong to 
their own church, because you can’t change 
the old structures by adding a new one”. 
The young Australian seems to be especially 
curious about the growing up of the children 
in the commune in Utrecht. He wonders “if, 
by their childhood experiences they will 
have more social consciousness as grown-ups 
than children raised in a regular family”. 


HIPPIES 


The Children of God in Amsterdam are 
quite a different group from the one in 
Utrecht. Victor Koilpillai has had more 
experience with the hundreds of hippies who 
flock to India from Europe and America. 
Remarkable is his saying that older Western 
missionaries who work in_ India are 


antagonistic to them. They even get a little . 


mad because young people come to India 
in such hordes. But the young missionaries 
are much more positive. They have already 
started an action to help the hippies. 


The stay in Amsterdam has brought a 
spiritual surprise for the Indian father. 
“These young people have found a faith and 
they’re happy about it. Their joy is much 
more moderate and quiet than for instance 
in the Pentecostal movement, which is much 
more emotional. 


RIGID PATTERN 


Gordon Gray too was impressed with the 
seriousness with which these young people 
practice their faith: “They do not have any 
possessions. If for instance anybody has a 
car, he sells it and gives the money to the 
group. They live a communal life based on a 
strict pattern and they’re very consistent. 
I believe this is a new type of church. 
Churches happen to be organisational 
expressions of a culture and a way of life. 

The new church is an expression of hippie 
culture. 

“I did not know the cultural background, 
but I’m glad I was there. : 

These people have only a vague notion of 
the Bible but they practice the foundations 
of it. 

If one does not accept the normal aims of 
our society — a house, a family, a job anda 
car — then there’s not much left to live for. 

These people have found that and they 
confess it with great surrender. 


WORRIES 


Victor Koilpillai, just ike Gordon Gray, 
worries about the future of groups like the 
Children of God. “There may be great 
trouble when children of the present 
members of the group grow up and when the 
group grows bigger. Mr. Gray: “They call 
themselves children of God, but of course 
they will in every way have to grow towards 
maturity, as a group and as a church. Then a 
lot might change. I sincerely hope that they 
succeed as a group in finding a way of life 
which is in tune with their interpretation of 
christianity. If they will, I don’t know. But 
we should not judge them by our own past”. 

All four participants agree that the 
churches should take the new communes 
seriously and treat them very  open- 
mindedly. Gray Said: 

“The Holy Spirit does not depend on the 
churches. This is a kind of activity we must 
not try to imitate, but we must ask ourselves 
what God is trying to say with it.” 

Dr. Moon says: “These movements will 
change us, the churches. We must be open, 
for the Holy Spirit acts in an honest, open 
dialogue.” 


Piet van Seeters 
translated from Dutch by Dory Reiling 
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COMMITTED TO 


The theme for the Central Committee meeting was 
“Committed to Fellowship”. “The concern for fellowship 
has been a permanent trend in the life, thought and 
work of the Church.” said Bishop Karekin Sarkissian of 
the Armenian Orthodox Church in his theme address. 
He saw crucial reasons why the concern for fellowship 
had reached such a level of urgency, and argued for the 
recovery of a sense of an ecumenical movement in order 
that present achievements do not become static 
structures. Professor Jiirgen Moltmann in his theme 
address called for a fellowship of the Church with other 
human beings in order that all might break out of those 
vicious circles where the threat of doom is most real — 
the vicious circles of poverty; the vicious circle of 
violence and oppression; the vicious circle of racial and 
cultural alienation and the vicious circle of the 
destruction of nature by industry. ““An ecumenical 
fellowship of Christians will only truly serve the peace 
of Christ once it has become at the same time an 
expression of solidarity with the oikumene of the 
hungry, the captive and the hopeless.” 


Following the theme addresses the delegates worked in 
groups which led, ultimately, to the drafting of a “Letter 
to the Churches’’. RISK brings you the text of that letter 
and three comments from people at Utrecht. 


A letter to the Churches 


Adopted by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches at its meeting at Utrecht, 
Netherlands, August 1972. 


As we have met for the third time since our election as the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, we have discussed the theme “Committed to 
Fellowship” and have had a fresh experience of fellowship with one another — in 
our personal contacts, in coming to our decisions about the future work of the 
Council and in our common worship of God in Christ. We have broken through the 
often superficial politeness and brought into the open convictions and commitments 
which have distressed and shocked some. Yet Christ’s call to fellowship is stronger 
than all our disagreements. In the living of the ecumenical movement, new insight is 
given, new stimulus emerges and new perspectives are opened. This we dare to 
interpret as the leading of the Holy Spirit. 


FELLOWSHIP 


A Growing Fellowship 


We have been encouragingly reminded of the significant progress made, despite 
several serious setbacks, by the majority of the negotiations underway towards 
Church Union. We have been shown evidence of the new climate of trust being 
created by the many bilateral interconfessional conversations. The steady accession 
of new member churches and the increasing leadership being given by Christians and 
churches from Asia, Africa and Latin America are providing us a new richness of 
fellowship. We are greatly encouraged by the consensus achieved by Faith and Order 
on baptism and the eucharist and by the progress made on the authority of the 
Bible and the doctrine of the ministry. We cannot, however, remain content with 
these but must press on with the effort to say together, in a way that the world will 
understand, the good news God has given us. Co-operation with the largest single 
church outside the Council, the Roman Catholic Church, has now so grown in many 
countries and areas of responsibility that we are impelled to take a fresh look at the 
patterns of our relationships. 


This growth of fellowship, however provisional, reminds us of the urgency of the 
task to discern together the ways that will lead us to the goal of Koinonia, as 
proclaimed in the New Testament. We must ask ourselves what can be done to 
make the fellowship of churches, which the World Council claims to be, more 
complete and effective. 


An Active Fellowship 


Yet our commitment is not only to be together, it is to “fulfil our common calling”. 
We have begun to act together — in common service to the needy, in helping the 
churches to fulfil their missionary task, in common witness to men of living faiths 
and in solidarity with those oppressed by tyranny, war or racism. To some people in 
some countries, it has seemed as if the WCC has turned from being a fellowship of 
the churches concerned to serve the unity of the Church, into a group bringing 
pressure on the churches for certain social or political activities. This is not so. The 
WCC today is, of course, not precisely what it was at its founding 25 years ago — 
what would we have learned from one another if it were? We affirm as strongly as 
ever that our fellowship is rooted in the one sure foundation: the victory of the 
cross of Christ. From that victory stem at the same time the call to a single 
fellowship of believers, united around the Lord’s table as a sign of his love for the 
world, and the commitment to a single family of man, living in peace and justice 
with one another and in responsible relation to nature. Some people speak as if 
these two give rise to different, even opposing, conceptions of the ecumenical 
movement. Against these, we are convinced in faith that a true witness to the unity 
of the church contains a crucial contribution for the problems which divide 
mankind and that to take these human conflicts seriously provides the right context 
for discovering the way forward in our vocation of church unity. 
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A Seeking Fellowship 


Many of us in our churches experience the agonizing discomfort of the polarisation 
of opinion into two or more warring camps. Here in Utrecht we have realized that 
we shall not be spared the same experience in the WCC. The Programme to Combat 
Racism has sparked off vivid controversies. Yet over three years now we can see 
that, provided people study the evidence open-mindedly and are prepared to listen 
to one another, such controversy may serve rather than hinder the common 
commitment. Further, we are increasingly realizing just how bound many of us are 
to particular traditions and particular cultures which stand in the way of genuine 
open-ness to our neighbour. We must re-examine ourselves in the knowledge of 
Christ’s commitment to the poor and the outcast. Most difficult of all, we are 
becoming aware just how all-pervasive are the structures of racism and of economic 
oppression and thus how the struggle for justice inevitably divides us. The Church 
does not have to seek out where she can enter the battles of our time; they are 
raging through our own community. 


A Council born in the tensions of a world war must now face up to tensions even 
more deeply rooted in centuries of injustice. There can be no easy answers. On the 
contrary, we have hardly begun to discover how deep the alienation runs. But at 
least we can witness to our experience that there is in Christ that which binds us 
together despite ourselves. In witnessing, we can but press on to make full use of 
that fellowship for greater justice. In the first place, we must accept one another 
and so provide opportunity within the life of the Church for each community of 
mankind to develop and express its own authentic selfhood. This becomes all the 
more necessary because modern conditions are forcing mankind into a tight 
interdependence which threatens freedom and individuality. The Church’s unity 
must allow ample space for diversity and for the kind of open, mutual confrontation 
and correction that we have glimpsed this week. 


On the Agenda 


If we are to grow yet more in this God-given fellowship, we shall have to face 
various demands that we can already see coming upon us: 


a) We shall have to learn to speak more openly to one another of the centre of our 
commitment. We all take our stand on the faith delivered to the apostles but in 
our time a fully agreed formulation of this cannot be taken for granted. In this 
year’s conference on “Salvation Today” and in the study “Giving Account of 
the Hope that is in Us” we shall have opportunities for this kind of speaking. At 
the same time, we shall have to learn again and again to set our actions in social 
and political spheres in relation to the action of God in Christ and not leave 
undefined that which is not evident. 


b) We shall have to learn to be better and more humble listeners to one another. 
This is necessary at various points. In interchurch conversations the ecumenical 
spectrum is now richer and more diverse than any one organization can embrace. 
As we witness the many welcome initiatives at different levels, we must | 
encourage all involved to heed one another and discover how the WCC can best 
serve the appropriate interchange. Within our member churches, we are aware of 


many Christians who are not in sympathy with some contemporary trends in the 
ecumenical movement. Such disagreements must be openly discussed in 
obedience to the commandment to “speak the truth in love”. Listening is 
especially needed where the fellowship is rent apart by human tensions and 
where men can only affirm it in darkness. There may indeed be times when, even 
after listening intently to one another, we feel bound in conscience to act in 
ways that divide us. We can, however, only dare to do so if we trust in Him 
whose power can transcend these sincere divisions. 


c) We shall have to learn to comprehend what our Chairman called ‘‘the priestly 
ministry of liberating reconciliation and the prophetic ministry of liberating 
conflict’. How, he asked us, “can we be at once messengers of peace in a world 
of strife and messengers of strife in a world of false peace” without breaking up 
the fellowship into the one or the other? Here in Utrecht we discovered how 
urgent this question is. We have not yet found the way to integrate our belief 
and our action. 


d) We shall have to learn to envisage more profoundly, at all levels of church life, 
the nature and goal of the conciliar process by which the Church has lived down 
the centuries and into which we seek to enter anew. The Faith and Order 
statement for which we asked* has shown us that the notion of conciliarity can 
serve as a useful tool to clarify what we have been struggling with here. While 
much in the challenge of a genuinely universal Council lies yet far ahead of us — 
e.g., a deeper and common understanding of how a council is properly called and 
rightly constituted — we can know already that our best preparation for 
attaining this goal is to transform the life of our local congregations, Synods and 
assemblies. There it is that we must take the steps towards visible unity by which 
our ecumenical commitments may penetrate ever more deeply into our worship, 
our decision-making and our attitudes to one another, so that in the end the 
WCC too may transcend the limitations we now experience. 


In Conclusion 


The greatest test for our commitment lies in the extent to which we implement in 
our churches the agreements reached in our fellowship. We now have before us in 
the preparation of the Fifth Assembly of the WCC a major opportunity to do that, 
as well as to interpret into the world context the discoveries of each of our 
churches. Within the Church of Christ we draw, in repentance, on the word of God 
and the sacraments; as we do so, we give thanks for all that the ecumenical 
movement has achieved, we acknowledge our many failings and we pray the Lord 
of the Church that He will commit us to a dynamic fellowship with Him and with 
all men towards the final fellowship of His Kingdom. 


* i.e., ““Conciliarity and the Future of the Ecumenical Movement”: Faith and Order, Louvain 
1971, WCC Geneva, pp. 225-229, reprinted in The Ecumenical Review, Vol. XXIV No. 1, 
January 1972, pp. 88-91. 
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| PAUL VERGHESE 


Formerly Director of the Division of Ecumenical Action in the 
WCC, Father Verghese is now President of the Syrian Orthodox 
Theological Seminary at Kottayam, Kerala, India. He is a priest 
of the Syrian Orthodox Church. : 


To me the discussion in Utrecht on the theme was more confusing than 
clear. For two reasons — one terminological and the other contextual. 


Committed and Fellowship are both English words. The sense in which 
they are understood in English does not seem to have Christian origins. 
In Commitment, the idea must be that of a personal decision and the 
acceptance of permanent obligation. These are, of course, important 
for the Christian faith, but not at the Centre, except in an existential 
kind of Christianity with which some of us have many problems. It is 
not our commitment on which Salvation depends, but rather God’s 
Grace which unites us to His Son’s body and nurtures us by His flesh 
and blood. The idea of Commitment puts too much emphasis on our 
decision and too little on God’s Grace. 


Besides, what are we committed to? To Fellowship, or to Jesus 
Christ? I can see that as member churches of the WCC we have taken a 
commitment to stick together and move together. But that was not the 
context in which the main theme was discussed. In Utrecht, neither of 
the two main presentations (Sarkissian and Moltmann) gave us the 
context of the discussion. Not their fault, of course, because the 
context was not made clear to them. 


Since I had something to do with starting the discussion which led to 
the formulation of the main theme for Utrecht, let me make clear the 
context in which I used a somewhat different expression — ““Committed 
Fellowship” to refer to the World Council of Churches. We were 
discussing the question of the membership of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the WCC. Some Roman Catholic friends were reported to be 
arguing that the Roman Catholic Church has now fellowship with the © 
member churches of the World Council of Churches, and that 


membership would make no substantial difference to the nature of that 
fellowship. In that context I spoke of the difference between the kind 
of fellowship the Roman Catholic Church may now have, and a 
“structured committed fellowship” in which mutual obligations and 
accountability are accepted, and common patterns of moving together 
towards the one goal of unity are developed. 


Now, “Committed to Fellowship” is quite different from a ““Committed 
Fellowship”’. In the latter, the commitment is not to fellowship, but, 
in the terms of the basis of the WCC, it is a commitment in Jesus Christ 
to the Holy Trinity to follow our common calling to unity. But this was 
not discussed at Utrecht, because the way the main theme was 
formulated led us astray into a vague and not very helpful discussion 
about fellowship in general. 


I had hoped also that member churches would think more deeply about 
the meaning of their membership in the WCC — what kind of a 
commitment had they accepted in applying for and accepting 
membership, what obligations they acknowledged, and what 
implications for programme these obligations pointed to. I had the 
Orthodox churches particularly in mind. They have certainly not 
thought through the meaning of their membership in the WCC. I am 
not even sure that the churches of the Reformation have done enough 
thinking on this point either. It would have helped the Roman Catholic 
Church if we could have made the meaning of membership clearer than 
the Toronto Statement of more than a decade ago did. The Roman 
Catholic Church is uncertain about the implications of membership in 
the World Council of Churches. 


ll HENDRIKUS BERKHOF 


Berkhof is an old friend of the World Council of Churches and an 
old member of the Central Committee. A member of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church and Professor of Dogmatics and 
Systematic Theology at the University of Leiden, Berkhof is the 
author of several books including Christ the Meaning of History 
(SCM Press). 


Quoting from my notes and memory, I asked the following question 
during the panel discussion on ‘Committed to Fellowship’ which took 
place on Friday night, August 18th. 


“I came to this meeting of the World Council of Churches as an ‘old 
man’ in ecumenical experience, “fully committed’ (as I thought) to the 
idea of a ‘fully committed fellowship’, hoping that we would make a 
real step forward in this process. From the two lectures on Monday and 
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especially from that of Moltmann I understood that we were adding in 
these years a new dimension to our fellowship, that of the unity 
between what we call here ‘the oppressors and the oppressed’. 


However, in the days between Monday and today, I went through a be- 
wildering and even shocking experience. Using the distinction which 
John Deschner made between Ecumenism I and Ecumenism II, lI 
discovered that in Ecumenism I there is not yet much fellowship 
between Orthodox and Protestants. The concept of conciliarity is in 
general rejected by the first group. I appreciate the way in which 
Dr. Bronkhorst as a member of your panel tried to remove stumbling- 
blocks in this field. I hope that all parties involved will try what they 
can to pass beyond the limits which are apparently still set to an 
ecclesial fellowship in Ecumenism I. 


My main trouble, however, lies now in the field of Ecumenism II. After 
what I heard in my discussion group, I lost my belief in a fellowship 
between the oppressors and the oppressed. Why? Because the oppressed 
told me so. Not only some ‘angry young men’, but also others and older 
ones. And when the oppressed say that there is no fellowship, thus 
there is no fellowship. 


Since I made that discovery, I feel that with all our nice talk about the 
World Council as taking the side of the oppressed, we are not on real 
ground, but in a morass of verbalism.” 


The answers which I received both from the panel and from others 
afterwards, were very interesting, because they revealed that the matter 
is more complicated than my simple statement and question suggested. 
When I say: ‘is’ more complicated, I mean anew: because the oppressed 
told me so. I hope that I interpret them well, when I formulate their 
opinion in this way: There are different fields of experience. Within the 
pattern of the oppressor-oppressed — relation there is no experience of 
fellowship. But there is a fellowship in Christ which is beyond this 
experience. It is a given participation in God’s love towards sinful men. 
It embraces both the oppressor and the oppressed. However, for the 
time being this reality stands apart from the tensions and oppositions 
in which we are involved. It is an invisible reality, not a matter of 
experience but of hope. In its power we continue our dialogue and our 
conflict. It enables us to say hard truths to one another without writing 
one another off. 


Il FRIEDERIKE SCHULZE 


One of the younger advisers at Utrecht, Miss Schulze is at 
present secretary in the Geschaftsstelle der Evangelischen 
Studentengemeinden in der D.D.R., Berlin. 


Translated from the German by the Language Service of the WCC. 


In my country, the German Democratic Republic, we had long talked 
of the ‘socialist brotherhood of men’ as a fellowship which draws 
together all the citizens of our country alike — farmers, workers, 
intellectuals, small private contractors, tradesmen. But we (especially 
the Marxists) have gradually come to realize that in spite of the ‘socialist 
brotherhood of men’, developments incompatible with a socialist 
society had gradually crept in: it was seen that the small private 
contractors had become money earners on a large scale, that some 
intellectuals felt themselves socially superior and that in many ways the 
workers had remained the Cinderellas of society. All the talk of the 
‘socialist fellowship of men’ as if it were a reality had really camouflaged 
the problems. In fact there is still a long way to go before this goal is 
reached. 


Some of the discussions in Utrecht on the theme ‘Committed to 
Fellowship’ reminded me very much of our talk about the ‘socialist 
brotherhood of men’. The talk clouded the issue by distracting 
attention from what in my opinion are the important problems. Efforts 
were made to divine the concept of ‘fellowship’, to adopt criteria from 
church tradition and to. explain the distinctive characteristics of 
Christian fellowship. I found all these attempts unsatisfactory, for no 
definition can adequately describe the rich diversity of the life of a 
community and its process of change. We come from different 
traditions and have different criteria. Therefore it is unlikely that we 
shall be able to agree on what constitutes the distinctive characteristics 
of Christian fellowship. Obviously, we are all agreed in theory that we 
confess Jesus Christ as Lord, but in speaking of Jesus Christ we do not 
all mean the same thing. As soon as this confession has to be translated 
into the concrete terms of politics and action the differences begin to 
show — in Utrecht or anywhere else in the world. What is more, there is 
no question of these differences being merely various aspects of the 
same thing. It is a case of entirely different things, with entirely 
different contents. 


‘Truth is concrete’ — the atheist Lenin understood this and his remark 
pin-points our dilemma. We are able to reach agreement relatively 
quickly on abstract theological ‘truths’. Nowadays, they are not likely 
to cause a new schism. It is only when the question of practical action 
arises that the differences and disagreements begin to show and then 
the camouflaging purpose of abstract dogmatic truths also becomes 
obvious. 


‘Truth is concrete’ — this means that the truth must also have practical 
relevance. The atheist Marx understood that it is not enough to find 
new ways of interpreting the world; the real problem is how to change 
it (which is of course impossible without first interpreting it). We have 
now realized that the Christian faith does not exist independently of 
ideologies. But it still remains for us to question more radically what 
our ideologies are contributing towards the transformation of the 
world. 


Concrete application and practical action are criteria by which to judge 
our theology and at the same time our thinking about fellowship. And 
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both these criteria come from atheistic partners in dialogue. To me, the 
conscious attempt to listen to them and learn from them corresponds 
exactly with the belief that Jesus Christ and his cause cannot be 
confined within the walls of the church. Many Christians and many 
churches today are insisting that we must be willing to listen to each 
other and learn from each other — and this includes listening to people 
who do not think of themselves as Christians (though perhaps in their 
own way they are better Christians than we are). By being more willing 
and prepared to talk and by taking a more critical look at ourselves we . 
might learn to turn our hopes into ‘real utopias’ and strategies. 


Today, Christians and non-Christians alike are involved in the deadly 
conflicts and vicious circles which affect the whole of mankind. These 
conflicts are not identical with the conflicts going on in the churches 
nor with culture groups. The contradiction that exists between the 
situation of the rich and the poor, the hungry and those who have more 
than enough to eat, between black and white, illiterate and educated is 
one of the deadly conflicts. When people who are poor or hungry or 
coloured speak of having no fellowship with their oppressors they are 
not withdrawing from fellowship. They are stating a plain fact. 
Fellowship was destroyed long ago. | 


Alongside this fact, such questions as a common understanding of Holy 
Communion or baptism and other problems of church union can only 
be of secondary importance. Biblical tradition gains new meaning in 
quite different places. Israel’s path through history acquires new 
importance and relevance — the captivity in Egypt, the road to freedom, 
the constant threat to that freedom and the fellowship of the people, 
the prophets’ condemnation of social injustice among their own people, 
the testimony of the fellowship of Jesus with the poor and the outcast, 
with publicans and sinners even to his death on the cross, the hope that 
Paul proclaimed to a godless world, the promise of a new heaven and a 
new earth. 


God’s cause, the cause of Jesus Christ is the cause of humankind, its 
world and its history. Therefore, it is first and foremost the cause of 
those whose right to a full share in God’s world is denied them by the 
facts. 


The new tensions and polarization between those who call themselves 
Christians stem from the different answers that Christians and churches 
give to these demands of our times and the different degrees of urgency 
with which they react to them. 


Christian faith today must be a contribution to creating fellowship 
among all people. But in view of the real situation in this day and age 
this means that Christians have to show their solidarity with the poor 
and the oppressed; that they have to step in on their side in the struggle 
for liberation; that they have to help overcome the economic and social 
problems that are at the root of oppression. The decisive question here 
is not whether Christians should get blood and dirt on their hands. They 
cannot remain aloof from the struggles. The decisive question today is 


on whose behalf the Christian gets blood and dirt on his or her hands. 
All unthinking adherence to capitalist structures lends support to 
Oppression; every mistake made in building a socialist society is a 
setback to liberation, because a socialist development does not really 
present a convincing or attractive alternative. 


In all these disagreements Jesus Christ and his cause unites men and 
women and creates fellowship. But He also divides them and exposes 
bad compromises. Inside and outside the Church He unites people 
who support His cause and divides those who betray it through their 
preoccupation with self-contemplation and through their unquestioning, 
uncritical confidence in their own church and tradition. 


‘Commitment to fellowship’ means hard, practical work; concrete, 
committed action and reflection which all of us have to do for ourselves 
in the light of our own situation. It will not be the same in a country 
like the GDR as in the Federal Republic of Germany or in Latin 
America. In point of fact only marginal groups within the Church or 
groups outside church institutions are today in a position to carry out 
this work; for them the experience of ‘fellowship’ may go beyond the 
boundaries of denomination and tradition, sometimes even beyond 
differences of class and race. 


A World Council of Churches can neither represent nor produce 
‘fellowship’ of this sort. It cannot be done by resolutions and symbolic 
action alone. But it can try to be a forum for those who want to join in 
reflection and discussion of their experiences in their commitment to 
the cause of Jesus Christ in a world-wide context. 


—COMMITTED TO FELLOWSHIP” 
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— I PROMISE To BE MCE and ce7 Pave veRCESE 
HAVE THE FLOOR WEAT TIME 
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— THE GENERATION PYRAMID 


Oscar Bolioli has a gift 

for making most of the speeches 
made at meetings redundant. 
Here we have a selection of 

his cartoons on Utrecht. 


Formerly Executive Secretary of 
ULAJE Oscar is now with the Renewal 
Group on the staff of the WCC. 

He returns shortly to Uruguay as 
General Secretary of the Church 

and Society Movement in Latin 
America (ISAL). 


we MusST Boy CoTT ANY 
comPANY wich Has 
INVEST MENTS tw souTH AFRICA... 


TY AWK GOD — THIS 
won'T BE EwroRee d | vwTil 
AetER THE MEETING ! 


wAAT WOULD HAPPEN jf INS TEAD 
oF TALKING AfouT Bom BING THE 
DAMS IN VIET-MAM, WE THREW ONE 
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Towards the end of the Central 
Committee meeting the stewards were 
given permission to make a statement. 
Here Christopher Lewis, of Cambridge 
University in England, sums up the 
argument that he then made. 
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IS 
A 


CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE 


by Christopher Lewis 


Protests are now so much a part of life 
that it is difficult to know how to 
make them effective. To ‘sit down’, 
print leaflets, paint banners or just 
shout is often merely to provide 
expected colour for any occasion. Old 
and young are all seen to have made 
their contribution, so things can stay 
more or less the way they were; the 
fact that a protest was made can 
justify complacency on the grounds 
that the occasion in question was 
‘fully representative’. 


It is too soon to Know whether the 
objections of some of the ‘youth’ at 
the Central Committee meeting in 
Utrecht will be institutionalized in 
this way. The answer will come at 
future meetings. At Utrecht the 
protest was aimed at the style of life 
of the: conference: at. the-fact, that 
most participants spent their nights in 
the “Holiday Inn’ at vast expense, and 
all spent their days in the ‘Jaarbeurs’ 
congress centre where their every need 
was immediately satisfied. The whole | 
was symbolized by a ‘fellowship meal’ 


(to say goodbye to Dr. Blake) which we thought was unnecessarily 
extravagant. The first protest was to attend this meal but not to eat at 
it — in the hope of having some effect on future occasions of this sort. 
A leaflet was distributed explaining our views. And on the last day of 
the meetings, a general criticism was voiced in the plenary session; 
this was met with some support from other participants. 


So much for the facts. The background is however more interesting. 
The WCC Staff had originally come to Holland to look at various 
possible places for the meetings, had rejected some because of the price, 
and had eventually selected the university of Enschede as the most 
suitable. But the Netherlands Council of Churches considered this site 
to be too remote, and, wishing to demonstrate their hospitality, 
persuaded the WCC to go to Utrecht instead. In spite of the fact that 
the Congress centre (but not: its food or translation equipment) was 
given free by the city of Utrecht, the meetings still cost the churches 
much more than they would have cost at Enschede. 


Cost is part of the point: the churches’ money could have been diverted 
to more worthy causes than Utrecht entrepreneurs. But even if the 
hotels, the conference centre and all had been given free, is it right for 
Christians to come together in this way? What is a Christian 
conference? If bank managers confer, they will no doubt do so in a 
bank-managerial way, adopting the style appropriate to their values. 
The question one must then ask is whether Christian values apply to 
conferences — or ‘whether there is a sort of curtain between some areas 
in which it is worth making an effort to work out the implications of 
Christian beliefs (perhaps liturgy and personal morality) and other areas 
in which the effort is fruitless (perhaps conferences and investment 
policy). 


I think there is no such curtain. A Christian meeting should be 
specifically and obviously Christian in every way; if it is not, the 
motives of the participants will rightly be doubted. A few local people 
attend meetings like this one, a very few might even read some of the 
minutes, but most only see the style of life. And if this appears to be 
more nearly identified with Western executives than with the poor and 


oppressed, then the obvious conclusion will be drawn and the thousands | 


of words and piles of literature will lose their impact. The best words 
become pious rhetoric if they are contradicted by the fact. 


So a certain simplicity is required of those who are spending money 
subscribed to the churches, the norm in this case being ‘the minimum 
facilities necessary to do the job’. If delegates have sleepless nights or if 
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there is no translation equipment, then the job will not be done well. 
But ‘Holiday Inns’ and luxury food are not necessary. At a conference, 
as in daily life, Christian aims and values should be put into practice. 
If the World Council is really ‘committed to fellowship’ (the theme of 
the Utrecht meeting), then it must not conveniently forget what this 
means for the style of the meeting itself. That this argument is 
powerfully supported by environmental evidence was pointed out by 
Margaret Mead in the plenary session at which the protest was discussed. 
If the World Council is identified with a style which seems bent on the 
ultimate destruction of life on earth, then it is missing the excellent 
opportunity of being a leader in the search for an alternative. 


One last point. To say, as some prominent members of the Central 
Committee said, that the above does not apply because ‘we must not be 
rude to our hosts’ is to be misguided in the extreme. It is possible to 
appreciate the kindness of a host, but at the same time to say that he is 
wrong. If this distinction is not made, the effect is the discovery of a 
formula for avoiding responsibility in a vast range of activities (Sartre 
called this “bad faith’). To transfer ‘blame’ is to avoid the challenge of 
working out Christian beliefs in all manner of situations. If this 
challenge is accepted, then there could be a conference which is 
Christian not only in purpose but in fact. 


STUMBLING BLOCK AT UTRECHT 


by Herman H. van der Kloot Meyburg 


The Dutch were the hosts for Utrecht. Here one of the 
younger Dutch who took part in the press service gives 
his impression of the effect of a Central Committee 
meeting on him and on his situation in Holland. 


I am Dutch. I am white. I live in a wealthy country. I therefore share 
automatically in the self-centredness that comes with it, all sorts of 
social securities and other collective provisions make the Dutch a well 
looked after people. It comes naturally here. We have grown accustomed 
to things most people still yearn for. Alert to the great issues of our 
time, there is at least some general understanding why things happen as 
they do. The Dutch proudly voice their concern. Occasionally they may 
even take the initiative. 


Paternalizing undertones may remind some of our colonial past, yet the 
Dutch try to be a sincere people. There is an honest desire to be of help. 


Nevertheless, this background isolates. The Dutch are isolated, for 
instance, by being in the position of formulating their own beliefs. 
Isolated by being a self-satisfied people too. To counteract this 
isolation the Dutch need stumbling-stones. Somtimes I feel we are 
short of them. 


Having said this deliberately, let’s take a look at the Central Committee 
meeting here in Utrecht this August. 


Looking at the outside of things I am tempted to say that one could 
consider Utrecht a rather dull meeting. For those looking for new 
directions at Utrecht — no burning bushes! Somewhere down the line 
the usual statements got stuck in the mud. If people had hoped for a 
new and glorious challenge to our ecumenicity or to our (visible) unity 
they must have been disappointed. Labelling the Central Committee 
meeting a mere business meeting may be true to a great extent, but 
offers no real excuse. 


But one would have to go beyond the surface of things to realize that 
Utrecht may very well go down in history as that particular Central 
Committee meeting where at last the first clash of a struggle for an 
honest and trustworthy interpretation of our commitment to a truly 
ecumenical fellowship took place. Up to now in all the statements 
about our unity in diversity, our unity was stressed and our differences 
were taken for granted. The ecumenical fellowship we saw would 
depend in the first place on the things we hold in common. This would 
open new ways of working and praying together. And to a certain 
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extent it did create a new mutual understanding. But who dared to 
make mention of our differences? Over against our hopes for a greater 
fellowship our diversities were considered to be of a destructive nature. 
Although we have pointed out our differences we never took time to 
have a good look. Thank God, in Utrecht some did. I considered it a 
deed of honesty and courage, long overdue. There in Utrecht our 
differences grew to be a real stumbling-biock to our commitment to 
fellowship. 


Some dared to confuse those present by saying they had lost their faith 
in the kind of fellowship that had so often been beautifully formulated 
but had so little effect. They said they felt no longer committed to this 
kind of fellowship. Too often has our fellowship scattered the hopes 
and aspirations of those oppressed. The fellowship we offered meant 
time and time again waiting another year before being listened to. 
“Your commitment to fellowship has often been our disaster’, 
someone said during a group meeting. I guess one has to go through the 
experience of bumping his head first before he is willing to reconsider 
the things he says. 


We have a habit of spending a lot of effort on defining the wrong thing 
at the wrong time. It may be an escape. In trying to define our 
fellowship we may compromise our commitment. Every time poses its 
own specific questions, needing appropriate answers. The real contro- 
versy today with regard to our commitment to fellowship is not 
between guilt (or innocence) over against forgiveness, but that of 
cowardness over against courage. Mark today’s setting: confrontation 
comes before reconciliation, judgement comes before grace.... there is 
no resurrection without the Cross. Too easily we are tempted to talk 
about what we expect to end up with, without considering the fact 
that we can only get there by starting at the very beginning. In Utrecht 
some people dared say begin again if necessary! 


I am one of those nicely organized Dutch; I stumbled. The Utrecht 
experience was disturbing and confusing, as it was to many others. 
Some said not to worry because they had heard this kind of talk before. 
I am not so sure one could leave it at that.... for the time being I worry. 
Our fellowship in Utrecht proved to be a deeply conflicting one. Let us 
take our commitment to this fellowship seriously and start to ask each 
other the questions that need to be confronted today. The Ecumenical 
Movement may be precisely the kind of platform where our conflicts 
ought to be brought out in the open. All elements may be found here 
for this kind of confrontation. And let us not be satisfied with easy and 
cheap answers, because in this particular case there are at the moment 
no easy answers to the matters brought to the floor. | 


CONFLICT , 
I N DISCUSSION 


FELLOWSHIP 


RISK discussions have an awkward gift for going their 
own way. That is even more likely when people with 
very strong opinions are brought together. Following a 
very passionate debate in the plenary session on the 
question of investment policy of the churches in South 
Africa, RISK brought together a small group of people 
to talk about how the Central Committee affected them. 
The discussion focussed on the investment debate, so it 
seems good to begin with an extract from the forthcoming 
minutes of the Central Committee so that the context 
of the discussion is clearer. 


Taking part were Peggy Ashby from Guyana, a younger 
adviser; Peter Bakker from Holland, a steward; Nestor 
Bonino from Argentine, a younger adviser; Margaret 
Mead of the United States of America, an adviser and 
Bishop Samuel of Egypt, a member of Central 


mmittee. 
-- photographs by John Taylor 


recorded and edited by Rex Davis 
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EXTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE MEETING AT UTRECHT, 
NETHERLANDS, AUGUST 1972 


Investments in Southern Africa 

Dr. Moss said that Policy Reference Committee || had considered proposals concerning 
investments in Southern Africa submitted by Unit Committee I!, together with a relevant 
background document approved by the PCR Executive Committee. After discussion of these 
proposals the Committee had subsequently held a joint meeting with the Finance Committee 
and though this meeting had resulted in the adoption of some amendments to the text of the 
proposals now before Central Committee it had not been possible to reach complete agreement. 
Dr. Moss moved the adoption of the Policy Reference Committee’s proposals as follows: 


The World Council of Churches, in accordance with its own commitment to combat racism, 
considering that the effect of foreign investments in Southern Africa is to strengthen the white 
minority regimes in their oppression of the majority of the peoples of this region, and 
implementing the policy as commended by the Uppsala Assembly (1968) that investments in 
“institutions that perpetuate racism” should be terminated: 


instructs its Finance Committee and its Director of Finance: 

to sell forthwith existing holdings and to make no investments after this date in 
corporations which, according to information available to the Finance Committee and 
the Director of Finance, are directly involved in investment in or trade with any of 
the following countries: South Africa, Namibia, Zimbabwe, Angola, Mozambique and 
Guiné-Bissao; and 


to deposit none of its funds in banks which maintain direct banking operations in those 
countries; 


urges all member churches, Christian agencies and individual Christians outside Southern 
Africa to use all their influence, including stockholder action and disinvestment, to press 
corporations to withdraw investments from and cease trading with these countries. 


In the context of the multiple strategies recommended at Addis Ababa, the Central Committee 
is aware of and appreciates proposals to achieve racial justice in Southern Africa through reform 
(e.g. the preliminary statement by the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany). The 


Bishop Samuel Let me take the issue of 
the investments of the churches of the World 


believe; or, at least, we don’t believe what 
we say. And this is a very crucial issue to me. 


Council in South Africa. | don’t look at it 
simply from the financial or economic point 
of view. | see this issue more from the 
Christian point of view. It symbolizes many 
other issues which are facing us every day. | 
don’t want to forget about South Africa and 
all those implications, but every day, as 
churches, we meet similar problems. And 
what | see in many groups around the 
world, and in many churches Is a mistrust in 
the Church and in the Christian world. | 
think there are many people who are losing 
faith in what they really believe because 
they do not see us doing what we say we 
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/ am afraid about the future of faith. If we 
continue to do or act against what we 
believe, | think we will lose the whole faith. 
/ came two days before the meeting of this 
Central Committee to visit the groups of 
hippies and = other wandering youth 
movements coming from all parts of the 
world living here in Amsterdam and | visited 
some of them in the ports and some of them 
in these old houses and | saw a very drastic 
picture of human life. | think what really 
shocked me was that while we are living at a 
high level of what technology and science 
give to man, | see these young people living 


Central Committee is nevertheless convinced that the policy of withdrawal already commended 
by the Uppsala Assembly needs to be implemented now. 


The Chairman called on Lord March who presented a report from the Finance Committee on 
the proposals (see Finance Committee Report, Part |, below). 


The meeting was then opened for discussion. Revd George Balls, Church of Scotland, said that 
while he accepted paragraph (i) he would like to propose an amendment to paragraph (ii) of the 
proposed resolution. He considered that member churches would be more likely to respond to 
a more flexible policy which left open the possibility of alternative action, such as shareholder 
pressure. He therefore proposed the adoption of the following amendment: 


That paragraph (ii) be amended to read: ‘Urges all member churches, Christian agencies 
and individual Christians outside Southern Africa to use all their influence, including 
stockholder action and disinvestment, to press corporations either to operate policies 
which will promote inter-racial social justice or to withdraw investments from and cease 
trading with these countries;”’ 


Dr. Ball’s proposal was followed by a long discussion in which a strong divergence of views was 
expressed. The following participated: Bishop R.C. Nichols, Methodist Church, USA; Bishop 
D. Kurt Scharf, Evangelical Church in Germany; Moderator Dr. A. Kruiswijk, Reformed 
Churches in the Netherlands; Canon Burgess Carr, All Africa Conference of Churches; Lord 
March, Church of England; Revd. D.S. Russell, Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland; 
Miss P.M. Webb, Methodist Church, U.K; Mrs. J. Wesonga, Church of Uganda; Lord Wemyss, 
Church of Scotland; Rt. Revd. R.J. Payne, Lutheran Church in Liberia; Miss P. Ashby, Younger 
Adviser; Mr. E. Tsoubaloko, Younger Adviser; Principal O. Engstrom, Covenant Church of 
Sweden; Miss J.E. Fairfax, United Church of Christ, USA; Dr. R. von Weiszacker, Evangelical 
Church in Germany; Mr. H. Miller, Younger Adviser; Revd. E.G. Balls, Church of Scotland. 


In reply to a question Dr. Moss said that Bishop Zulu, a member of Policy Reference 
Committee !!, had asked before he left Utrecht, that his negative vote to the proposed 
resolution be recorded. The Chairman then invited Dr. Moss to reply to points raised in the 
discussion. Dr. Moss asked for permission for the Revd. R.J. van der Veen, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Programme to Combat Racism, to reply on behalf of the Policy 
Reference Committee. Permission having been granted, Mr. van der Veen spoke against the 
amendment and warmly pleaded for the adoption of the recommendations in the form 
proposed by the Policy Reference Committee. 


Mr. Balls then moved the amendment, which was seconded, put to the vote and LOST. 


at the lowest standards of material and 
moral living. |! felt a burning heart from 
them, and | saw that this is not their fault. 


Margaret Mead Why should one think that 
they are living on a lower standard of moral 
living? Many of them are living at a very 
moral standard of living. They are mainly 
concerned with giving up material things. 


Bishop Samuel Maybe, because | saw 
those who are taking drugs and who don’t 
care much about sexual behaviour or those 
who don’t feel that there are any rules to 
bind them; this is what shocked me. | feel 
that as responsible people in the Church 
community we have a great responsibility 
towards those people. 


Margaret Mead Most of these people came 
out of the churches! They are middle-class 
kids who come out of middle-class churches! 
They are not the depressed and oppressed of 
the world at all. 


Bishop Samuel Many of them still receive 
money from their families and | suppose 
they hope that they will come back again 
one day. | was really shocked by this reality 
which | have not seen before, | heard and 
read about it, but | had not seen it. When | 
saw it, | felt a great sympathy towards these 
people. If we don’t really look what will be 
the future of our human society, the future 
of our church communities — then whose 
responsibility will this be? And 1 think that 
this is the effect of our not really believing 
what we say. If we respond to the call of 
Christian living then we must give meaning 
to the values, | mean, practical meaning, to 
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the values of Christianity — to those people, 
so that they can have faith again in what the 
churches are meant to do. 


Nestor Bonino This is a very particular 
kind of problem through which perhaps we 
can seek a wider understanding of the world. 
These people are living in this way because it 
is possible for them to live in this way. 
Why? Because they are using all the 
resources of other parts of the world which 
permit them this kind of life. Europeans and 
Americans can take this kind of way of easy 
life because there are people in other parts 
of the world who are working for them and 
who are making the easy life which they 
have available. And these people are living a 
very hard life on the other side of the world, 
but they make possible the easy life of 
western rich youth. There is a moral issue! 


Margaret Mead /f we are trying to think 
about the meaning of the _ Central 
Committee, specifically, and what it means 
to people, | think that one of the problems 
is that the Central Committee is a 
bureaucratic organization. It is made up 
almost entirely of professional religionists, 
either clergy, or theologians who teach 
somewhere; of people who make their living 
out of being part of the Church and who, 
when they come to a Central Committee 
meeting find their principal job is to make 
decisions about spending money’ or 
employing personnel or where the next 
meeting will be. None of which are very 
inspiring or very exciting subjects and yet 
they have to be done. Compare this with 
what some young people have said; for 
instance, one young man who was on the 
Priorities Committee said he missed very 
much not being at one of the group meetings 
where we were having biblical or theological 
discussions yet, of course, the Priorities 
Committee is one of the things that make it 
possible to have the meeting — to have the 
biblical and theological discussions. So | 
think there is an inherent contrast between a 
bureaucratic group charged with the routine 
responsibility for something, and any kind 
of inspirational réle. One reason that we had 
so much discussion about the South African 
issue is that it is virtually the first spiritual — 


issue we had the chance to discuss. 
Otherwise we have been discussing where the 
next Assembly should be, what the theme 
should be, or whether the meeting should be 
combined or split up or something of this 
sort. And it is quite possible that maybe 20 
other issues might have got the same kind of 
interest provided they focussed the 


conscience of the Committee so that they 
could really discuss it. 


Peggy Ashby Yes, / think these are the 
problems and frustrations of some of the 
young people at the Central Committee. 
Some people are really concerned that the 
Youth Advisers were so silent and they 
wondered what was going on. The thing ts 
that many of the papers that were presented 
at the plenary session were very technical. If 
you had no real knowledge of the operations 
of the World Council of Churches then you 
could not comment on these papers, unless 
you were just getting up to talk for talk’s 
sake. 

Margaret Mead But remember, you are 
educated young people, your age group Is 
the best educated people of the world today. 
Looked at from any point of view the age 
group from 18 to 27 is the best educated in 
the world. Now, if you can’t understand, 
and you are the best educated people in the 
world, how do you expect the average 
member of the congregation to understand? 


Peggy Ashby The problem is not a matter 
of not understanding. The problem ts one of 


the stimulation of your interest to such a 
point that you feel you must get up and do 
something. Remember, this is the second 
time that we are here as Younger Advisers. 
In Addis we were on trial and here we are 
again, and some have the impression we are 
here as a sort of show-piece. Unless they can 
keep hearing our voices now and again, then 
something is really wrong. Oh, as far as | am 
concerned, | only speak to an issue if | feel 
/ can really contribute something. It does 
not bother me if during two or three sessions 
! do not comment. Not that | do not follow 
the issue. Unless | feel here is a moment 
where | can contribute something, something 
about which you can’t stay in your seat, you 
are forced to do something — this morning | 
spoke on the investment issue. | thought 
here is a point where | can contribute and 
contribute to such an extent that | am not 
seen as a Younger Adviser, but as a Christian 
giving a comment on avery important issue. 
And so | speak and people listen. Not out of 
tolerance and patience, but because this is a 
contribution. 

Peter Bakker /n my thinking it is just what 
you pointed out, it is a very intellectual and 
technical language which was spoken and 
too many people just talked to be taken 
notice of. Before the meetings | had lived 
with the Children of God and | was with 
Bishop Samuel in OZ 100 where we found 
an easy fellowship, an openness — just 
direct; and when you come in here they 
neglect you; they don’t see you, but they 
keep on talking in their way and in their 
language. When you want to fit in you have 
to learn their language. It is very hard to fit 
in, to open a door to another person: a 
smile is not enough. They speak about grass- 
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roots, about fellowship and all this. But 
there is more brains than heart, in my 
opinion. 

Margaret Mead But look at the amount of 
time and effort that it takes for the people 
at that World Council to talk to each other 
at all. /t is incredible that they can talk to 
each other at all. And they have learned, 
since 1948 and as each new group came in, 
they have learned to talk a certain kind of 
language. And quite a lot of it is jargon. All 
the awful words like ‘conscientization’, 
‘contextualization’ and so on. But it is a 
jargon that any group of people develop as a 
kind of shorthand when they are going to 
talk to each other. It was not designed to 
keep young people out, it was designed to 
keep some people in. 

Peter Bakker But jit doesn’t touch the 
heart! 

Nestor Bonino / think we have to make 
something clear: that a World Council of 
Churches is a structural body and you can’t 
expect from a structural body, a decision- 
making body, to have some kind of personal 
touch. You should expect that from your 
local Church. | think it would even be 
hypocritical to have these kinds of big names 
just for the sake of the staff here. No, we 
are debating problems of a _ world-wide 
range — even so, | am not against having any 
kind of fraternal, personal contact. But you 
should not expect this meeting to have that. 
Margaret Mead /t should not have it all 
the time. | think that the worship service 
that the stewards and advisers planned today 
was very good. But we felt during the Unit 
Committee meeting that there was almost no 
religion at all. There was no common 
worship and there was no common 
understanding of anything. They never got 
together and you got to know the people in 
your own committee and other people 
looked through you. | have been complaining 
ever since | joined the group on Church and 
Society, which is what | always have been 
in, that | have never been treated with as 
much unfriendliness in my life as | am at 
the meetings of the Central Committee. It Is 
not true of any working group. The working 
groups very quickly get to understand each 
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other and are really magnificent. It is not 
true of the Assembly, at least | only had one 
Assembly, which is Uppsala. But it is true 
about Central Committee and this is my 
third Central Committee. And there is 
something about Central Committee 
meetings that is wrong. Although this is the 
best one | have been to. | was at Paris in 
1962, which was terrible; people looked 
right through you even when you were 
wearing a card from the World Council. And 
| have never been in any other international 
organization where this was true. | have been 
trying to work out through these three 
meetings, Paris, Canterbury and now, what 
this is about. And | think it is partly that 
people do form a very rapid, warm intimate 
relationship in small groups. But it is a 
terrific strain on everybody. Bishops get 
treated like ordinary people and 
Metropolitans get treated like ordinary 
people, everybody is treated as a human 
being with no status, and for most of the 
people, the older people, this is hard. They 
are not used to it. Bishop Samuel is not 
used to be called ‘hey, Sam’. And the 
breaking down of those barriers brings 
people very close together. And if they have 
a good chairman, in addition, they get very 
close together. And the closeness ts artificial. 
[t is too soon, it is a little synthetic. As a 
result they feel alienated, it makes a wall 
which alienates them from the other people. 
And then the other thing that happens is 
that everybody thinks that they are a new- 
comer and the other people are old 
members. | have been complaining about the 
fact that people did not speak to me. But | 
gradually realized | have been here long 
enough so | always ought to speak to them 
first. 


Peter Bakker You are right. When | was in 
Canterbury as a steward for the first time | 
felt much more annout-cast than now. | have 
experienced here much more personal 
friendship with some delegates and staff 
members than before. Perhaps | ask too 
much to experience this christian fellowship 
in small groups during such a big meeting: 
maybe we are too much influenced by the 
polarisation around us and the lack of | 


human communication. | agree with what 
Bishop Samuel said earlier about what will 
happen if we continue to do or act against 
what we believe — that we will lose our 
whole faith. Then our meetings will be only 
business meetings: that will be the cost if we 
don’t risk ourselves. 


Margaret Mead And / think this is the 
position of everyone. Everybody thinks 
about everybody else; they have beards, they 
look very important and professional and 
they talk as if they understood everything. 
The less you know the more you talk as if 
you understood everything. So everybody 
thinks they are new-comers. This is parti- 
cularly true of the Central Committee. This 
is the place where the people come into the 
central administrative court, but always as 
new-comers. And bishops have told, after | 
said this in a meeting, how miserable they 
were at their first meeting and how lonely 
and how impersonal they felt everybody 
was. | think this is part of the structure. 
It could be fixed if, when the unit 
committee meet, and any other small group, 
they should all meet together to start with 
and have a common service and be briefed; 
find out who all these other characters are 
and what they are going to be doing. Then 
they could go up in their little boxes and 
they wouldnt develop this skin around them 
which makes them so impervious to other 
people. 


Nestor Bonino There jis another factor 
which is very important. You also have to 
think of this as a kind of parliament. You 
don’t expect parliament people to get 
personally involved with one another. Here 
in some way or other each one is fighting for 
his ideas, for his rights or for his projects and 
surely some of the pressure groups get 
together in order to make pressure on those 
projects they are interested in. This is not at 
all the kind of personal, “I want-to-be-nice 
to-you thing”, but this is the Central 
Committee, where the policy is done. And 
so people are working about their interest. 
/ am not making a moral judgement on it, 
but | think it is inevitable. /f | want to get 
something to be done | have to make my 
pressure. This is how any world-wide 


structure works. Now the problem is how 
do you make it work for the side that you 
are on. 


Peggy Ashby / would say that most of the 
reasons why the relationships in the meetings 
of the Central Committee are not so much 
on a personal level is because of the tensions 
built up; what | would call the Church 
politics of the W.C.C. Of course, people’s 
jobs are in the balance, pending on the 
decisions that we as the Central Committee 
members make here. But | suppose you can 
counter that with another statement. In that 
that there must have been some reason for 
choosing the Church as the place where they 
want to work. Some of them, as 
professionals, can well earn their living 
outside of the Church, perhaps better than 
what they do in the World Council. They 
can take up as professors in universities. But 
! think there may be something else that 
compels them to work within the Church. 
And maybe it is their belief in Jesus Christ 
and their need or wanting to work for him. 
So, it brings us back: if they want to work 
for Jesus Christ then there are quite a few 
things involved over and against their 
personal interest. 


Margaret Mead But their whole commit- 
ment to work in many cases depends on 
what happens here. And it depends on very 
bureaucratic things that happen here in 
many cases. 


Nestor Bonino 
about this? 


And what ts the problem 
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Margaret Mead Well, then you have 
politics. 
Nestor Bonino / am _ sure you _ have 
politics. 
Margaret Mead You can’t get rid of 
politics. 


Nestor Bonino Sure you have _ politics. 
It’s always a discussion of it. We don’t have 
to make this kind of round trip to get to 
the fact that we are discussing politics. The 
problem, 1! still say, is when discussing 
politics what side are you on! Because 
people from the staff or whose job depend 
on the World Council of Churches, are 
sometimes on one side and others are on the 
other one. It is a problem of your political, 
but not political in the narrow sense of the 
word, but the full political interest which 
you have. That is: in which part of the world 
do you work; what kind of interest do you 
have; what kind of special part you have in 
what kind of structure or other in what kind 
of research or other. It is not simply a 
system by which you approach a problem. — 
from what professional or personal 
standpoint you get at the problem — but 
which side are you on. 

Margaret Mead What are the two sides? 
Nestor Bonino /n the discussion we had 
this morning it is clear there are two Sides. 
For investments or against investments. 


Margaret Mead Yes, but those aren't sides. 
That was a little tactical point. How would 
you describe that on a more important level ? 
Nestor Bonino Whether you are with the 
oppressor or with the oppressed. 


Margaret Mead Well, you see that is not 
what the discussion was about this morning. 
Peter Bakker ! think Nestor that this is 
black and white thinking. In our own 
personality there is an “oppressed-side”’ and 
an “oppressor-side’: and when we don’t 
mention how to overcome this ambiguity in 
ourselves our attitudes towards others will 
be of less importance. 


Nestor Bonino = / think it was clear at that 
discussion when the voting came; all white 
people from the western countries were 
those who voted in favour — and the people 
who voted against the amendment well....... 
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Margaret Mead That’s nonsense, you know 
that. If that had been true the amendment 
would have succeeded. 


Peter Bakker No, Nestor, that wasn’t the 
case. 


Nestor Bonino Wo, / was going to say that 
there were some people from _ western 
Europe who voted for the amendment, but 
everyone from the Third World voted 
against. 


Margaret Mead Well, then they were just 


being Racists. 


Nestor Bonino They were fighting for 
their interest. They were fighting for what 
they want. 


Margaret Mead Yes, but they assume that 
what they want can be described racially 
which is not what the white world is 
describing. And that’s a difference. 


Nestor Bonino No, | don’t think it 
became racial. The racial thing is really an 
ideological issue. 


Peggy Ashby / want to comment on this 
point. | think we face a very big problem in 
the world today. This question perhaps 
about ‘black power’ and the white response 
saying ‘that is black racism’ and I think 
perhaps the members of the Central 
Committee, and the Church, have this 
problem also. | myself have the problem. 
But as | see it, in areas where there was 
white racism you have the “black” race 
whether it be brown, black, yellow or non- 
white, being exploited. They have endured 
this for a very long time. You have the 
situation of the United States where the 
negroes there were trying to have recognition 
as human beings with equal rights, they 
wanted equal opportunities. But nobody 
would hear them. After taking that for a 
long time, they decided: well, listen, we 
finish with that, we don’t want integration, 
to have black and white schools, to have 
restaurants where we could go in with white 
people. We don’t want that any more. We | 
were calling for that, but you didn’t want it. 
Now the time has passed and we don’t want 
it either. We are going for our own “thing”, 
we are going to strike for our own identity, 


our own selfness. Now, what do you call 
that? The whites will say that is black 
racism. But how do you solve it, where did it 
start? 


Margaret Mead /f we are going back to 
where things started. Everything in the 
world, as far as we know, started in Africa. 
That’s where men came from. So, if we are 
going back long enough we make Africa 
responsible for everything in the world, half 
a million years ago. | don’t think we can 
continue to go back. You look where you 
are now, and where the injustice is. Where 
any group of pecple is being treated badly 
in terms of race, you say this is wrong! 
There are very few places in the world where 
white people are in any way discriminated 
against. There are many places where Asians 
are discriminated against and where 
American Indians and Mexicans are dis- 
criminated against. There are places where 
Asians are discriminated against by black 
people. And there are countries in Asia 
where there is a great deal of racism. We 
find racism everywhere now, | do not think 
that you approve of one sort and not of 
another sort. As far as black power is 
concerned, | approve of black power, | 
fought for integration, we’d never had black 
power if we hadn’t had integration first. 
Integration is about individuals, and we had 
to be sure that a black people had the 
same chance in education, same access to all 
the millions and everything, before we ever 
could have organized black power — and we 
need both. | don’t think black power is 
racism, | think black power is an attempt to 
gather up the energy of the oppressed 
temporarily. 


Nestor Bonino Now, where do you want 
to arrive at? | think that this problem of 
racial identification is a way for 
identification of all. Now, look at my 
country. We are mostly white people. In 
Latin America — especially Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay — we are white 
people. And we are exploited by white 
people. We don’t have this colour identity, 
but we are just as exploited as any one else. 
Now we are fighting against white people — 


what would you say? That we are some 
crazy people fighting against our own 
race? No, we are fighting for liberty, we are 
fighting for identification. 


Peter Bakker Yes, / agree that we have to 
fight for our own identity, but there are 
tremendous risks...one is that you win your 
identity at the cost of somone elses, and that 
is what has happened to white people. In 
Holland now we have to fight for more 
integration and to demonstrate in the streets 
of Amsterdam to lessen the prejudice 
between the Dutch and foreign workers, 
Ambonese and Surinamers... but, in doing 
that we are also struggling to find a new 
identity for ourselves; it’s a struggle for our 
liberation too. And that means changing the - 
opportunistic and egoistic policies of white 
governments and, yes, white churches. 


Margaret Mead But you are not fighting 
them because they are white, and you are 
not fighting because you are white. You are 
fighting them because they are oppressors 
and you are fighting for the oppressed. 


Nestor Bonino /n the conflict between 
races you have to think how many of these 
conflicts have been started already by the 
white oppressors in order to get things. The 
more you divide the more you rule. 


Margaret Mead Alright then, but you 
permit yourself to be divided. If Pakistan 
and India had not permitted themselves to 
be divided we wouldn’t have had all the 
terrible MESS ......00000 


Nestor Bonino = /t is not a thing that you 
can avoid. Latin America did not decide to 
become a colony. You couldn't avoid it. 
Conquerers came from Spaine.......00+- 


Margaret Mead We are speaking about the 


Indians now. 
Nestor Bonino _Yes, the conquerers came... 


Margaret Mead But you perpetuated the 
divisions! You keep the identity of each 
country. 


Nestor Bonino Wo, no, no..... Now, in the 
18th century, the Spanish were overthrown 
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and the British came in, without any arms, 
but with their money, and took over the 
situation. And you have a very clear 
example — | am not going to entertain you 
very much with Latin America history — in 
what happened in the war of Argentina and 
Brazil against Paraguay. Paraguay was a 
closed economy and in 1853, they were 
already building their own railroads and 
their own waggons for the railways. The 
other country in the world which was able 
to do that was Great Britain. And Great 
Britain, through its diplomacy managed to 
get Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina to fight 
against Paraguay. Why? Because it was a 
clear challenge to the British Empire — the 
economic Empire — the building of railways 
in Paraguay. Who maintained the division 
inside Latin America? It was not the people. 
It was the owners of the capital — here the 
British Empire that needed that difference in 
countries in order to maintain their 
economic power. At the second world war 
the British Empire came down and who took 
over — the United States mostly. And if you 
look at the recent documents from the 
United States, you look at all these treaties 
that say we are not going to talk any more 
of Latin America as a whole, but we are 
going to make always bilateral treaties. 
What do they mean? They are still wanting 
to have not Latin America as a whole, but 
separate states, and we will treat only on 
that basis of separation. Who is maintaining 
the division? We? Not certainly. Economical 
interests which are grounded in each country 
by the outside empire. 


Margaret Mead The worst exploiter in the 
world cannot exploit differences between 
people if the people themselves do not agree 
to those differences. We have this in the 
United States where the factory owners tried 
to set the Italian labourers against the Polish 
labourers against the French Canadian 
labourers. If they did not hate each other — 
it wouldn’t do any good for the capitalists 
or managers or what ever you want to call 
them to try to do it. /f you yourselves agree 
to any prejudice against any other member 
of the human race you make yourself into 
an available tool for exploitation. 
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Nestor Bonino /f you have money you 
can make people hate people. That is very 
clear. 


Peter Bakker You can always take your 
own chance to be against it. It’s not only a 
question of money. 


Nestor Bonino When you have to eat 
what they give to you, you don’t have 
chances. We know it out of our own history. 
! am not talking nonsense. You have all the 
Spanish and Italian immigrants in Latin 
America. They came in — and what 
happened? The government, especially 
British enterprises, meat enterprises, began 
to pay more to the immigrants than to the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. Even 
though many of the ancient people were also 
white. What happened? Naturally, the 
people in the country began to have some 
quarrels with immigrants on the basis that 
immigrants were better paid. When you have 
the economic power it is very @aSy tO.......+. 


Margaret Mead /f you have no notion of 
brotherhood, either revolutionary brother- 
hood or Christian brotherhood, if all you are 
interested in is what somebody else is paid 
more, yes. This is what Christianity needs to 
change. 


Peter Bakker There is a spiritual power too. 
When you have a gathering of people 
together they can become a power, not in 
the direction of money or so, but a power 
for liberation. 


Nestor Bonino Wow, / want to have some 


historical experience of that kind. Up to 
now — what | know of history — people 
have always moved more on their material 
needs. 


Peter Bakker But you were speaking this 
morning about liberation. That people don’t 
take it any more, you see, and then they act. 


Nestor Bonino A very’ well known 
western theologian, Karl Barth, said that it 
did not take him much time to get 
convinced that people move more by their 
stomach than by their ideas. 


Margaret Mead We//, we found on the 
whole that the people who can be most 
moved to do something are people that have 
a little bit in their stomachs. If people have 
nothing in their stomachs at all, they are too 
miserable to take any action; but when they 
have a little in their stomachs, and there is 
the beginning of a sense of justice and 
participation — that is the point at which 
they could move. Now, to go back as we are 
supposed to be talking about the Central 
Committee. 


Nestor Bonino And that’s just what this 


issue Is! 


Margaret Mead We are; and we are not — 
in a sense a lot of people wouldn't 
understand. One of the things that always 
happens at the World Council in the end ts 
that the Latin Americans always say: Our 
situation Is totally different from everybody 
else’s. And you have to understand it 
separately. Then we had committee after 
committee where the black members have 
said our situation is the only thing that 
matters and make the Indians crawl under 
the rock. This ts the degree of self-interest 
that | think ts wrong. | think that to have 
any one of us, any one group, which may be 
more oppressed than the other at any 
moment, claiming our help and our attention 
far more than any other ts bad. Certainly the 
affluent countries (which includes Japan), 


the affluent countries now have a 
responsibility that is very different from the 
responsibility of the countries that are not 
so affluent. But, nevertheless, if the World 
Council acts like the United Nations — 
where each delegate is instructed by its little 
nation to get what its little nation wants — 
you get a very low level of behaviour. The 
interest of any one group set over against 
any other group is low levelled. We don’t 
need this here. 


Nestor Bonino But / am saying that this 
morning it was not so. This morning it was 
clear that all the Third World together voted 
for South Africa. 


Margaret Mead / say if they did they 
voted on sheerly emotional grounds. 

Nestor Bonino / don’t think so. It is very 
clear. 


Margaret Mead / do. On the white side, 
let me tell you, there were two kinds of 
motion, both of which were for doing 
something for South Africa. But they were 
able to differentiate what they were doing. 
But any time that the Third World votes 
solid from the young people to the oldest 
fattest bureaucrat, you can be sure that they 
are not voting with their heads. Any time 
any group votes just in terms of colour or 
just in terms of geography in a group as 
mixed as this Central Committee is now. | 
mean you can be pretty suspicious that they 
are not voting on rational grounds. 


Peqgy Ashby But the feelings matter too — 
that’s what you don’t see. For me it was a 
moment when we came closest to fellowship 
because we were knowing and feeling one 
another — even in conflict. 
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DONT YOU 


DEMY THOLOGIZE 
Smee vin es MY 
CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


“You always mythologize Central Committees’, one of my colleagues 
said in a resigned voice. ““You did it after Addis and now you're doing 
it again’. He was undoubtedly right. Yet his critical remark did not 
hurt, since I know myself to be only one member of the rather large 
club of similar sinners’. As a matter of fact, all participants of Central 
Committee meetings do it. It’s like dreaming. One might not have a very 
clear perception, but it goes on all the time. 


I remember a youth participant — as earlier days called the younger 
advisers — who was ready to execute the whole Central Committee and 
burn down the House because of “its sloth, ineptitude, stupidity, 
laziness and general uselessness’’, but who wrote letters of deep and 
sincere gratitude a few weeks afterwards, because he had belatedly 
realised that “the ecumenical movement was a living reality’’. Our late 
friend Hank Crane, who was blessed with a refreshingly acid-tipped pen, 
once described a particular Central Committee as a “badly organised 
miracle, through which God made grumbling participants into articulate 
messengers of the reformation truth that we survive by grace alone’”’. 
Every year, the younger participants especially write bitter evaluations — 
I heard one in East Berlin only yesterday! — charging that the decisions © 
are taken in advance, that there is no time for real debate, that 
procedure is hopelessly western, that the small groups don’t function, 
that the same people always talk, that the language barriers are ruining 


M.M. Thomas, Chairman Central Committee, Albert van den Heuvel 


the real contributions of the best people, that there is no spontaneity, 
that the whole Central Committee seems to get tired after one 
discussion, that there is not enough time to read, that the papers come 
too late, that there are too many men, that the participants are 
ridiculously old, that there are too many ordained people and too many 
bureaucrats among the ordained, that.... the list is never ending. And 
yet a surprising number of those who scream and holler do their 
damnedest to be there again the next year. The same is true for a 
number of stewards, overworked and treated like dirt; year after year 
a number of the same ones show up, like criminals strangely attracted 
tothe place of their crime. 


To be perfectly honest, I sighed with relief when we locked my office 
in Utrecht on August 24th, but before September Ist I was already 
making a mental check as to which combination of magazines could 
open the gates of the press room for me in Helsinki. Central Committees 
are a terrible punishment, only second worst to not being there at all. 

It is not so easy to describe the mixture of repulsion and attraction a 
Central Committee represents. What is attractive about them? Glib talk 
about “the annual representation of the member churches” won’t get 
us very far. The Central Committee fairly represents the spread of 
cultures, the leadership of the ecclesiastical establishment and ‘classical 
ecumenism’ as John Deschner called it, but not the member churches. 
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What CC members are supposed to represent is a fair cross-section of 
the Assembly, and this I imagine they do. Whoever remembers the 
frustration of those mammoth meetings, however, will quickly agree 
that such representativity only slightly shifts the problem... 


If it is not representativity, it is not the quality of the debate either. 
Sure, we have had splendid and exciting discussions, but they seldom 
lasted longer than 50 minutes. And there are always periods in which 
either nothing is said or in which participants seem to play a black game 
as to who can make the most mediocre speech. Presentations by 
outsiders are usually good, sometimes excellent. Even some staff 
members can make an event out of a session once in a while, but that is 
already more rare. 


In my earlier days I thought that the climate of a CC depended on the 
Chairman. Frank Fry inspired me with holy fear and 1 made his awe- 
some genius secretly — and once to him openly, which was a mistake! — 
responsible for my mixed feelings about the summer circus. But then 
when M.M. Thomas took over, with quite a different style, CC did not 
really change. The Chairman’s report looked like the General Secretary’s 
report of earlier days and vice-versa; we had a few more speeches from 
the chair and staff — or I at least felt a little less threatened — but the 
whole exercise did not change. 


So what is left? The participants? Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme 
chose.... Each period has its stars, its bores and its rich share of those 
who are neither. The methods? Group dynamics experts will 
undoubtedly tell us that the CC should finger-paint a bit more or play 
simulation games in the evenings, but I am biased enough not to trust 
the suggestion much. Maybe a few changes in technique could help, but 
experience with the champions of method has made me very wary of 
that solution. 


Shall we declare it a mystery? Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, the eighth wonder of the world? Badly organised, 
staff dominated, overloaded by agenda items, wordy beyond 
description, often amateurish, and irresponsible, showing selective 
indignation at the world’s problems, passing the vaguest resolutions — 
and yet very well attended, worth the sacrifice of holidays and family 
life. 


But why not the simplest explanation? Why not admit that the CC © 
fairly represents the WCC and the ecumenical movement? A joke in — 
comparison to what we pray for and yet the best we have? Why not 
admit that in these earthen vessels the seeds of universality and 
apostolicity are hiding? 


One of the committee members greeted me in Utrecht with the words: 
“I’m home again’”.... Central Committee as home may make some 
people give up the ideal of a trustworthy house, but for most of us it is 
true. These 120 men and women are of the same breed, they have the 
same frustrated hopes and know the same spiritual ecstasy. They need 
each other for their own health; the vision to which Someone has 
committed them makes them sufficiently strangers in their own 
churches to need this annual foretaste of something to come. And after 
all, we have had only 25 occasions since the War when we could have 
this handicapped family together! It is still a new thing. The loneliness 
of the reliable ecumenist is deep enough to make even a CC feel like a 
prefiguration of a truly universal Council. We may still debate the 
ecclesiological significance of the WCC; nobody doubts the 
ecclesiological experience. There is nothing like singing ‘A Toi la Gloire’ 
at a closing session of a CC. Such courage, such gall! 


That, my friend, is the reason why I mythologize Central Committees. 
That’s why I happily say: ‘The churches have said,” while referring to a 
document, drafted by staff and bounced quickly through Policy 
Reference Committees and Plenary; that’s why I’ll respect the misuse 
of the word ‘we’ in those meetings; that’s why I’ll take its papers, 
quickly passed ‘for study and action’ much more seriously than my 
most critical self really allows. 


If I have to choose between living by experience and living by 
anticipation, Ill choose the latter. And when I close my eyes during a 
CC worship service, I celebrate a truly committed fellowship. When I’m 
opening my eyes again I often see what my enemies describe, but I 
won't let them get away with it. That motley crowd, that community 
of mediocracy, that’s what I am all about. 


There is something annoying about this and something irritating. It 
makes my enemies say that I am a liar and my sociologist friends say 
that I am a coward or stupid. I don’t think Iam. Let my enemies yell: 
the CC emperors are wearing nothing at all. Let the sociologists analyse 
to their hearts’ content. If either of them can help us to do better, we'll 
accept their proposals. But until then [ll react like a lover who is given 
a psychological test-report on his beloved. Our trouble is that we have 
fallen in love with the ecumenical movement and the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches is one of its most visible expressions. 
Even if it is bad, it is better than nothing. Even if it is boring, it is 
exciting. Even if it is irresponsible, it is nice. 


Oh sure, Pll yell at my colleagues who remain to do better; I’ll complain 
about Helsinki and about the meeting after that; I'll be disappointed 
like anything, but I won’t demythologize it. Not me. 
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delegates and staff members go up and down 
on the escalators like angels in Jacob’s 
dream...” 
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